348          CHANGE  OF LOCATION NECESSARY.

One word about Livy, whose statements with regard to
Hannibal are often manifestly inexact, like the one above
quoted, namely, that the Carthaginians, in a combat having
no serious consequences for them, lost seventeen hundred
men to the Eoman one hundred. Much of what Livy says
it is impossible to accept without reading between the lines
for explanation. That what this arch-enemy of Hannibal's
tells us about him makes him out one of the greatest of men,
in spite of all his slurs and charges, should be praise enough.
Cornelius Nepos all but overdraws the picture when he says
that " as long as he continued in Italy, none made a stand
against him in a regular engagement, none, after the battle
of Cannae, pitched a camp against him in the field ; " but he
is far more near the truth than Livy in his attempts to un-
derrate his work. And yet it is on Livy, after Cannae, that
we must rely for our facts. Polybius' history exists only in
fragments after 216 B. c. We shall construe Livy as we go
along, usually by his own statement.

Advancing spring had brought to a low ebb the stores
which Hannibal had accumulated for the winter; and the
neighborhood had been completely drained by the presence of
both the armies. The Eoman senate, moreover, had ordered
all farmers to bring their grain into the fortified cities. The
Carthaginians found that they must make a change of loca-
tion for mere subsistence; and it had also become certain that
Hannibal must win some signal success to encourage Ms own
and intimidate the enemy's troops. He was in a position
which demanded constant success. A single bad failure
meant destruction. The Romans had the whole population
at their service for victualing, as well as many large depots
of provisions and munitions of war, which enabled them to
remain wherever they chose; while Hannibal, regardless of
strategic reasons, was compelled to move from place to placeoothills for protection from theousand foot, into the field, making with the horse
